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the particular experience that is the historian's object of study in the
case in point. A classic instance of this type of case is that experience
of Pythagoras' which Collingwood has cited. In Pythagoras' and Pos-
terity's opinion alike, the important element in this experience is the
thought that the area of the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled
triangle is equal to the sum of the areas of the squares on this triangle's
other two sides. Pythagoras himself would have been the first to pro-
nounce that the thrill of exultation accompanying the mathematical
pioneer's experience of intellectual discovery was a piece of private
business that cannot compare in importance with the momentousness
of the associated impersonal mathematical thought. Yet however
austerely that exultant feeling may be depreciated by the historian's
and Pythagoras' consentient intellects, their concordant hearts cannot
help leaping up at the recollection of it, to thrill rebelliously in unison.
Even when the gist of an experience is a mathematical theorem, an
irrepressible explosion of concomitant feeling proclaims that Thought
is not the whole of Life and that Nature will keep on coming back at
you however energetically you may have pitched her out.1

If Collingwood's prescription thus proves inadequate to the his-
torian's need even when the experience in which the historian has to
participate is Pythagoras the mathematician's, how is the poor historian
likely to fare in coping with some experience of Timur Lenk the ogre's ?
In the ghastly history of human affairs, Pythagoras' experience of the
thrill of discovering a theorem inside the city-wall of Croton is, after
all, an event of a rarer and less characteristic kind than Tamerlane's
experience of the thrill of building minarets out of five thousand human
heads outside the city-wall of Zirih;2 and how is the conscientious
historian to 'enter into' and 'live through' that? The pertinent difference
between this experience of Tamerlane's and that experience of Pytha-
goras' is that the strand of thought, which looms so large in Pythagoras'
experience, is so exiguous in Tamerlane's experience as to be barely
discernible, whereas the exuberance of Tamerlane's feelings on this
gruesome occasion must have been veritably Gargantuan. By compari-
son, the thrill experienced by Pythagoras was a barely perceptible
emotional tremor. Since 'the activities whose history' the historian 'is
studying ... are objective, or known to him, only because they are
subjective, or activities of his own',3 he has to make Tamerlane's
experience 'an integral part of his own ... by re-enacting' it 'for him-
self ;4 and at this point, if the historian is a truly conscientious work-
man, the shadow of the madhouse once again falls athwart his thorny
path.

How is a scrupulous historian to set about the job? We have to
picture him studying a gazetteer to find some easily accessible town
whose population will suffice to provide him with about twice the
number of heads (to be on the safe side) that he requires for making
a pile of the same order of magnitude as Tamerlane's historic pile at
Zirih. He selects Princeton, New Jersey; takes the afternoon train from

i Horace: Epistulae, Book I, Ep. x, I. 34.                           2 See IV. iv. 500.

a Collingwood, op. cit., p. 3x8.                                          4 Ibid., p. 163.